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HORTICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





ON THE INSECTS THAT INJURE THE | 


APPLE TREE. 
Me Fessenpen—Pardon me for saying, that 
your exposition in the Farmer of the 5th, relative 
to the Coccus, or American blight, is not perfectly 


your readers, Your Pennsylvania correspondent 


| several trees by the corrosive effects of salt, which 


=| was contained in damaged fish applied to my or- 


| chard. 


There is another insect which is seriously inju- 


rious to the apple tree, which seems particularly 


! . . 
‘other horticultural writers, the 4phis Lanata, or 


! 


understood by myself, and I fear not by other of|* ; 5 : : ; 
wesrnce gS. . : y lis applied to it, no one has satisfactorily explained. 


to be the dread of European nurserymen and or- 
chardists. It is called, by Loudon, Salisbury, and 


American Blight, but for what reason this last term 


Salisbury has figured it, in its different states, as 
it appears under a magnifying power, upon a 


and pear, now pervading the country, different 
hoe distinct from the fire blight of Europe—that 
it is confined to no soil—limited to no particular 
varieties, and confined to no aspect. Your 
respondent says, this evil does not arise in light 
) sandy soils, not heavily manured. My soils are 
precisely of this kind. It first appeared in them 
in 1827, upon more than 100. trees, and upon 
grounds which had received ne manure for years 
In terming these new diseases I have followed the 
‘example of others. 1 was first acquainted with 
'them in 1822, at Kingston, and have marked their 


cor 





usks information relative to an insect “ about the 
sj > 8 t B s « y j p e +4 H 7} 
ay = eyo ofa 9 ag tn = e, wee OP et aad eee of on apple tree. It is decidedly | progress northward and westward from that date. 
om 41 Mr P w Asoc aaien nt f ag r if * different from the plant louse described by Mr) During the last season I have visited several dis 
a , . >RLEY » re lig C x oS aad . ° 
a pe 2 ‘ + rersg rsa “" noe" . ti a '|Pentey. The eggs, which cannot be distinguish- | tricts where they are both yet unknown. TP imen 
orT , ,. ¢ bl a Ba t _ be = ‘ 2 ° “ . . . . . 
” a . fi - Pen hee : om = “ere o oe <d but with the assistance of a microscope, are | tioned the Hessian fly, as an instance of new in 
as large, W - s s < $ “a & e ° SS c= . 
“se hy wae t d 4 8 suc po I the seg ta, deposited in a white cotton-like substance, in|sects coming amongus. I inight ddd the bee 
ial : ‘ 
as: 7 4 om aia eg se - phy | which the insect is enveloped, generally at the in-; tniller and the locust borer. 
1e same insect? £ s this the insect describ- | ‘ Mh , , ~ m2 ‘ 
| 1 Reercrusit cnet aed f nd Ki by & Ss a 2 1 Sertion of small branches, in the chinks of the| Your “ New Correspondent,” in suggesting the 
Sa quotation from WKurby Spence: ‘bark, or at the surface of the ground, especially if|soils adapted te different fruits, assigns to the St. 
think not.* IT noted Mr Perrey’s communication | ’ : : ; lo . "er 
thd ‘ 3 i ontinns 1 first | there are suckers coming from that point.— | Germain pear, one that is rich. I beg leave to 
° 2PAG > , | = ° . ° ° . 
v os deep inte rn its pub nee *? nag “ | Wherever the nursery lodgment is made, warts or | qualify this, by adding to rich, in the language ot 
Ss many y young es W ’ ‘ : ‘ 
en vy — bes ~y ——s 5 ed o tte } protuberances ensue. They are small and indu-/| Miller, Loudon, Coxe and others, warm and dry.— 
then suffering from the lice he described, and ; © . = . . . At 
had } - tly killed by their d ! d ' rated upon the stock, but upon the roots are often All cultivated fruits, I believe, like a rich soil ; 
ST ni ee ee ee ee in bunches or large masses. I have seen like ap-/ though the fruit of many varicties attain to higher 
tions. They were abundant not only on the! ; Niches " : P-| er em aE 
a heen @ Sadie. tia th hie} |pearances upon shrubs and plants in the fields! perfection upon a soil that is warm and dry, or in 
smooth bark on the exterior, but on that which; er: . : a a 
had formed under the venit bark that had ar} and forests, bu: never gave them a particular ex- other words upon sands, | gah &e. Among 
* 7 k 1 f 7 “ 1 6 i ‘ae amination.* This, I apprehend, is the Coccus, or| these are the golden pippin, winesap and other 
ro Berney oe ee ee ate. Brn American Blight, described by Kirby & Spence, | apples, the St. Germain pear, and | think the 
Prarey’s suggestions, and subsequently by those 
of Mr Waeevgr, and applied strong lye with a 
brush, in June, with very great benefit, sometimes 
with, and at othertimes without, the addition of 
lime. I doubt not but strong brine would be 
equally fatal to the insect, but I was fearful it 
might become injurious to the trees, having lost 








communication, published page 142 of the current vol. of N. E. 
farmer, meant to describe two distinct kinds of insects, one of 
which we thought might be the same with that mentioned by 
Mr Percey. . 
Our Pennsylvania friend says (page 142) “the appearance 
[of the insect] to me resembled the blossoms of Timothy, or 
some small grass, shaken on the trunk of the tree, when wet with 


* We believe that our Pennsy!vania correspondent, in his | 





and is different from that described by Mr Per- 
LEY. We have for two seasons followed the di- 
rections found in Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 
in the Albany Nursery, for the destruction of this 


|aphis, by applying oil to their nests, if I may so 


} 


i 
' 
} 
| 


call the mouldy-like substance in which they are 
usually enveloped. As these were often found in 
the incision where a bud had been inserted a few 
wecks before, we had apprehensions that the ap- 


jpeach. The juices are more concocted and high- 
jer flavored, on dry, light grounds, though the vol. 
jume of pulpis less. Miller says, that in a moist 
| situation the juice of the St. Germain pear is apt 
lto be harsh and austere. The experience of my 
| neighborhood shows it. Again—he says the Ver- 
i galeu requires a rich and the St Michael a gravel- 
ly soil. I believe the Vergaleu of our nurseries is 
|the St Michael or Doyenne. ‘The Vergaleu of 


|plication would prove detrimental; but this was Europe is advertised with us under the name of 


| 


| 


not the case. We succeeded, with considerable la- 
bor in nearly extirpating them from the stocks in 
oui nursery. Mostof the plant lice, I believe, belong 


dew, and remaining on it. After which they increased in size| to the genus Aphis. They are troublesome on the 


to about the bigness of shot No. 8 cut in two, and a little length- 
ened ; and formed a corer adhering to the bark, under which the 
insect, whatever it may be, was found.” 

Again, in the same page, he speaks of the insect, (which may 
he the same, but we should suppose, from the description that it 
was of a different species) which was “ dark coloured, on the 
body of the tree, about the size and shape of a small grain of 
cofice with a bristly coat,” &c. We can hardly suppose that 
both these descriptions apply to the same insect, though from 
the manner in which the last mentioned is introduced by our 
correspondent, one would be Jed to suppose that he considered 
them to be the same. We, therefore, gave (page 153) Mr Per- 
Ley’s descriptiou of lice on apple trees,” and observed that 
“The above description of a destructive insect, and the remedy 
prescribed by Mr Periry may be of use, although the inseet 
may not be the same with that which has annoyed the fruit trees 
of our correspondent.” The appearance which “ resembled the 
blossoms of Timothy” of“ M.” might be the “ white animalcule, 
resembling a louse, so small they are hardly perceptible to the 
naked eye” of Mr Pertry. But it seems improbable that 
“the cover adhering to the bark under which the inseet was 
ound” would have been the same with the “ bristly coat,”’ men- 
ttoned by “ M.” in another part of his communication. But in- 
sects present appearances so totally different in their changes 
from the egg to the larva, pupa and perfect state that none buta 
skillful entomologist can always detect them in their different 
disguises. It fortunately happens, however, that the same rem- 
edies are efficacious against all or nearly all the species, and 
we have no doubt but erther a selution of salt. as recommended 
by Mr Perey, a solution of potash, as prescribed by Mr. 
WHEELER, or spirit of tar, as used by Sir Joszru Banks, 
would prove equally efficacious against most or all those insects 
which infest the bark, leaves, stems or fruit of fruit trees, wheth- 
er they are or should be considered as belonging to the tribes 


| 
} 


| 


{ 





of the Aphis, Coceus, Tinea, &c.—Epitor N.E. FARMER. 


peach, cabbage, &c. and are endowed with singu- 


lar properties of propagation, by which they multi- | 


ply with incredible rapidity. 
Before I close this communication, permit me 


to express my regret that your “ New Correspon- | 
dent” has not thought fit to give us either his name | 


or the title of the “ works” in which he has read 
“a minute description” of the discases w hich 
now affect our pear and plum trees. That 


“minute description,” must advise us of the; 


causes, as well as suggest the cures. The gentle- 
man should not hide his light under a bushel ; and 
I, for one, should feel particularly obliged if he 
would let it shine upon us. Venerating, like him, 
the writers of “some eighty or ninety years ago,” 
[have carefully examined Philip Miller, as well 
as more modern works, but can find nothing in 
any of them like the diseases which we have un- 
der consideration. But let us not misapprehend 
each other. I consider the disease of the apple 


* This insect is also described and figured by Loudon, Gard. 
Mag. p. 702. The remedy he prescribes is “ Thoroughly 
cleaning with a brush and water, together with amputation 
when it has been some time at work.” This he says is “ the 
only means of destroying this insect ; but even this will not do, 


| winter Vergaleu, Ice pear, or Poire de Glasse, or 


|Chambrette. The first is in eating in September ; 
‘the latter in November and December. 
| Albany Nursery, Dec. 7, 1828. J. BUEL. 


QUINCE STOCKS FOR PEARS. 

An article on this subject has lately been pub 

ilished in “ Transactions of the London Horticultu 

ral Society,” by Thomas Torbron, F. H. 8. &e.— 
The writer observes that “ working the best kinds 
of pears on quince stocks is an old, though not a 
generally enough adopted custom. The effects 
of sucha union are universally known; but no 
one, perhaps, could have imagined that the dif 
'fgrence in the fertility of quince and free stocks, 
lcould have been so much as is shown by Mr Teor 
bron’s comparison. In a careful estimate of pro. 
duce, by measure and tale, as well as by space on 
ithe wall, he states that the Ganscll’s Bergamot, 
jon the quince, yielded at the rate of 15,1 to 1: 
ithe Brown Beurré 4,4 to 1; the Crassane, 8,2 
| to 1; and the Colmar, 2,8 to 1; together averag- 
|ing about 7,6 to 1 in favor of the quince stocks. 
«Such a result deserves the attention of nursery 

men and the owners of small gardens. It is to ba 


regretted that the trial was not made from trees 
of the same age and condition ; those on quince 
stocks being from maiden trees planted in 1818- 
20, and those on free stocks from very old trees, 





unless resorted io at an early stage of the process.” —Epitor. 


cut down in the same years, but which had quite 
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recovered their luxuriance and fruitfulness. To) grasses for cutting green and feediug out in racks | soil, where it may more readily escape below the 


this paper a note is prefixed by Alexander Seton, 
Jisq. b. VL. S. with a view to call the attention of 
persons to the same object, stating that he thinks 
pears grafted ou quince stocks are better adapted 
for stiff clayey or loamy soils than those on free 
stocks, and recommemnling this choice to planters 
located on such soils.” 

There are, however, some disadvantages at- 
tending the use of quince stocks to engraft on.— 
The quince, we believe, is not naturally so long 
lived as the apple tree, its age, it is said, seldom 
exceeds ten or twelve years. The quince tree is 
quite as liable to be attacked by the worm called 
the borer as the apple tree. 


(By the Editor.) 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF COWS KEPT 
FOR THE DAIRY. 


Where butter is the chief object of a dairy, care 


or cribs, and will bear cutting the oftenest. sphere of vegetation ? 
| Mr Loudon says “ The time cows should be-| The writer is, at present, so fully satisfied with 
‘come dry before their calving is not agreed on,|the former part, at least of this theory, that he is 
some contending that they may be milked almost | determined not to manure in future the surface of 
to the time of their dropping their calf without in-| a retentive soil, when its pores are full; he wiil 
jury; while others maintain that it is absolutely | either embrace the opportunity when dry weather 
‘necessary that they should be laid dry from one | has rendered it absorbent, or bury the manure in 
to two months, both for the advantage of them-|the soil; in which situation it may meliorate, not 
selves, and of their calves. It is probable that only, perhaps, as a food, but also as a provocative. 
-much in this business depends on the manner in Sa aE rR eon 
which they are kept; as where they are well fed , FELLING TIMBER. , ‘ : 
they may be continued in milk till within a week Different seasons of the ag for felling timbes 
or two of calving without suffering any injury that is designed for durability, are recommended 
| whatever from it, but in the contrary circumstan- by writers. Some say in May, while the — 
‘ces it may be better to let them run dry for a vigorously flowing ; others in September, w hen 
month, six weeks or more according to their con- the alburnum or white wood, =” ues a full of as- 
dition, in order to their more fully recruiting their cending —— that contains seccharine matter, ac- 
‘strength. It appears not improbable that the ids and mucilage, which ferment and produce the 
‘longer the milking is continued, the more free the | decompasition of the wood. The diferent and 


P . . . ic inions arise it reat measure 
‘cows will be from indurations and other affections | COPtadictory opinions arise ina g 





+h . . from partial experiments and too limited observa- 
should be taken to select such cows as afford the of the udder; which is a circumstance deserving \!"°™ Partial exp 


best and largest quantities of milk and cream of of attention. Where only one or two cows are { 
whatever breed they may be. But the quantity kept for the supply of a family, it is likewise use-| 
of butter to be made froma given number of ful to know that by good feeding they may be 
cows must always depend on a variety of contin- | continued in milk without any bad consequences 
gent circumstances; such as the size and good- | till nearly the time of calving. In the gricultu- 
ness of the beasts ; the kind and quantity of food | ral Survey of the West Riding of Yorkshire it is 
and the distance of time from calving. A large | stated, that no advantage was found to result from 
cow, generally, will give more milk than one of allowing cows to go dry two months before calv- 
smaller size ; though cows of equal size differ as ing. They have there been kept in milk within 
to the quantity of cream produced from the milk | ten days of the time of dropping the calf. This 
of each ; it is therefore, in those cows whose milk | practice however, cannot be considered gener- 
is not only in large abundance, but which from a_ ally advisable.” 

peculiar inherent richness yields a thick cream,|! In the last edition of Willich’s Encyclopedia it 
that the butter dairyman is to place his chief de-|is said that “inflamed teats should be washed 
pendence ; and where a cow is deficient in either | with two drachms of sugar of lead in a quart of 
of these she should be parted with and her place ; water. Should tumors appear, apply a common 
supplied by one more proper for this use. |warm mash of bran with a little lard. And to 
Where cheese is the object, the management in| prevent cows from sucking their own milk, we 


tion. There are many circumstances to be taken 
into consideration—the maturity of the tree, the 
nature of the soil, the difference in climate, the 
state of the season and many others. Facts 
have been produced of trees felled in May lasting 
twice as long as those in February, and also vice 
versa. All writers we believe agree that peeling 
the bark in May and letting the tree stand for sev- 
eral months greatly promotes durability. The 
proper time can only be ascertained by the accu- 
mulation of facts; and for this accumulation there 
is no better way than for every farmer to record 
the time of felling his trees, with as many other 
circumstances as possible. Were farmers gener- 
ally in the habit of keeping a diary, much more 
rapid progress might be made in agricultural 
knowledge.—.™. Y. Farmer. 


PRINCE ON HORTICULTURE. 


respect to cows should be the same. 

It is essential that milk-cows be kept at all 
times in high health and good condition. If they 
are allowed to fall off in flesh during winter, an 
abundant supply of milk need not be expected 


by bringing them into high condition in summer. | 
Warm stables should be provided for them, as 
beasts will not require so much food when kept 


warm as when shivering with cold, 

For about a month previous to the time of cows 
calving, if in spring, they should be turned into 
sweet grass; or, if it happen in the winter, they 
ought to be well fed with the best hay. The day 
and night after they have calved, they should be 
kept in the house, and no cold, but luke-warm wa- 
ter allowed for their drink. On the next day, 
about noon, they may be turned out, yet regularly 
taken in, during the night, for three or four suc- 
cessive days; after which they may be left to 
themselves. Cows, thus housed, should be kept 
in their stables till the cold is mitigated by the 
morning sun, and it is recommended to give them 
a draught of warm water previous to their being 
turned out. Without such precautions they are 
liable to misearry, or slip their calves; an acci- 
dent by which the calf is lost and the cow injur- 
ed. For some time before and after they have 


ealved they should be kept separate from the | 


young stock, whether in the yard, stable, or field. 

Eaglish writers assert that Lucerne is most ex- 
cellent food for cows in milk; and preferable to 
elover, as it gives the milk a better flavor and is 
equally nourishing. It is esteemed the best of all 


lare informed that rubbing the teats frequently 
with the most foetid cheese that can be procured 
has proved an effectnal remedy.” 

! 


Mr Prince, who is so well known as a horticul- 
turist, has published a short treatise o1 Horticul- 
ture, containing, as he says, “ some of the leading 
rules whose adoption has proved most successful, 

-_- and intended as an accompaniment to the cata- 
MANURE AS APPLIED TO DIFFERENT | logues and an aid to those who are ignorant of 
SOILS. ) the subject.” A work of this moderate pretension 
During the drought of summer, clayey soils are would not excite much expectation ; it contains, 
\divided by innumerable fissures: and if the ma-;| however, a mass of useful information, and forms, 
nure be laid on while the soil is in this state, the in our opinion a valuable contribution to the hor- 
first shower of rain carries down the dissoluble | ticultural science of our country. Mr Prince is 
particles into the vegetative stratum. But, ia win-| the proprietor of one of the richest and most ex- 
ter, a retentive soil resembles a sponge filled with | tensive garden establishments of this or any coun- 
water; and the manure laid on, while it remains, try ; and no expense or labor has been spared to 
in this state, must either be washed away by| collect fruit and ornamental plants of every des- 
heavy rains, or be lodged near the surface ; and cription ; and no where has so large a number of 
cannot possibly penetrate the soil until it be made; American species been brought together. 
porous by the ensuing summer’s drought. Onthe| The work before us is particularly valuable as 
contrary, an absorbent soil is always open to super- | containing the results of long experience in aceli- 
ficial moisture ; it resembles a dry sponge, which | mating foreign plants, and in domesticating many 
greedily absorbs the moisture it ean reach ; and | of our indigenous fruits which will hereafter form 
as fast as the manure laid on such a soil is liqui- {most important additions to the luxuries of our 
fied, it is received by the moulkl. The danger) gardens. 
here, perhaps, lies in its being hurried through the| A large portion of the work is devoted to the 
vegetative stratum. Is not winter then the fittest | grape, which, although not of greater importance 
time for feeding auch a soil, when the current of| as a national object of cultivation than the apple, 
absorption is gentlest, rather than summer, when | still it is of the highest interest, and will, we hope, 
,its rapidity may hurry down the vegetative food, | continue to be the subject of experiment with cul- 
}and prevent its being incorporated with the plant-|tivators throughout the Union. We recommend 
feeding mould? And is it not obviously eligible, | the work to every lover of ornamental gardening, 








From Marshall's Minutes of Agriculture. 


'on such a soil, to lay the manure on the surface,}as useful in pointing out the choicest kinds of 
‘at the greatest distance from that depth at which | shrubs and trees which most easily admit of profit- 
‘it becomes useless, rather than to bury it in the abje culture.—Jbid. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
NORTH DEVON STOCK. | 

Mr. Eprrok,-—About four years ago a friend | 
imported from England a very fine bull of the a-| 
hove breed; a gentleman well acquainted with | 
rtuck, having recommended it, believing from , 
their moderate size and similarity to our native | 
stock, they were better fitted to New England 
pestures; and also their well known activity as 
working cattle and respectability as milkers.—- 
This animal, for two years, was kept in Sandwich, 
Vi Hoa town, for many years past, noted for a) 
Jarge aud fine breed of cattle, to which they were - 
much attached; and itis stated by one of their! 
niost noted breeders, who writes under the date 
of November 20th, 1828, “the Devon breed are | 
much approved of, they do well to mix with our 
large Sandwich breed, we have no heifers yet in 
milk—no steers, as the males were all kept for 
bulls; our heifers are very fine and promise good } 
cows; there are but few of the Bevons now in- 
Sandwich as they have been sold into different | 
sections of the country. I sold my calves (which | 
were all bulls last season) one for $20, one for! 
$25, one for 3-40, and one for $50.” 

These prices are considered great, when com- 
pared with the usual prices of calves of the com- 
inon breeds, probably not more than five dollars. 

The North Devon is now in Westminster, Vt. 
where he is said to be in high repute ; and will! 
doubtless do much good in the improvement of 
their stock. After the next spring this very hand- | 
some and valuable animal will probably come | 


back to Massachusetts. A SUBSCRIBER. | 


EXTRAORDINARY YIELD. 


| 
{ 


|find shelter under the spreading branches of a |hatiotis whieh glitters with the colors o 


large beech. 

The statement induced me to further observa- 
tion and enquiry. I have never since passed a 
tree which had been riven by lightning, without 
its recalling it to my recollection, and caused me 
particularly to notice it; and I presume I have pas- 
sed an hundred oaks which have been stricken, 
and although beech is more com:on than any oth- 
er timber, I have not discovered ove of that kind, 


nor have [ any recollection of ever having seen | 


one previous to the above occasion which called it 
particularly to my notice. I have also uniformly 
learned upon enquiry of those who are accustom- 
ed to the woods, that such is the prevailing opin- 
ion as stated. 

I give you the facts as I have them. 
are well founded, and if the timber stated has the 
property of resisting the effects of lightning, it is 
proper it should be universally known. One well 


attested instance of a beech haying been struck | 


by lightning would at once decide the question, 
and show the fallacy and error of the opinion, as 
it should be, if without foundation. On the con- 
trary, if an instance of similar character with the 


it would go very far in establishing the position. 

In an agricultural view it is worth enquiry. If 

beech has this property as contended, and as ani- 

mals in storms seek shelter, it would be well to 

leave, in clearing, or plant beech trees, where gra- 

zing animals might seek shelter and safety. 
Yours, with much respect. 


Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1828. Il. B. 


A few days ago the gardener of Mr. Thomas 


If they | 


f the rain- 
| bow. Why is the goldfinch more ornamented 
than the sparrow, since it could fly as swifily, 
| though its plumage were equally dusky ? and 
why is the peacock embellished with a combina- 
tion of every hue that is beautiful and brilliant, 
jwhen it could pick up its grain equally well, al 
|though it wore the unassuming dress of its more 
humble companions of the court-yard ? Thous 
}ands of other instances might be adduced,to show 
that a chief part of the beauty and variety which 
,occur in the different kingdoms of nature, have 
, been intended for the mind of man; and no where 
) perhaps, is this more conspicuous than in the pre 
fusion of plants which clothe our globe, in which, 


No gradual bloom is wanting; from the bud 

First born of Spring to Summer's musky tribes ; 

Nor hyacinths of purest virgin white, ~ 

Low-bent and blushing mward ; nor jonquills 

Of potent fragrance 5 narcissus fair, 

| As o’er the fabled fountain hanging sti!l ; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks; 

Nor, shower from every bush, the damask rose ; 

Infinite ia numbers, delicacies, sinells, 

{ With hues on hues expression cannot paint, 

| The breath of nature and her endless bloom. 

! + . . . . 
; Now what can give a more pleasing view of 


ithe benevolence of the Almighty than thus to see 


one described in the Farmer could be referred to, | the earth “apparelled with plants, (says old Ger- 


lard) as with a robe of embroidered work, set with 
orient pearles, and garnished with great diversitie’ 
of rare and costly jewels?” How little given to 
lobservation and reflection must they be, who can 
‘look on such a scene, and see in it only the work- 
‘ings of chance, or who feel as little impressed by 
\it as though it were. People in general, indeed, 
have never thought of the extent of power, and 
profundity of wisdom displayed in the formation 





of the vegetable world ; but were we in imagina- 
tion to conceive the existence of a being endured 
with ten thousand times the powers that any hu- 


'Goodwell, of Eastwood, gathered a cucumber 
‘eight inches long and six inches in circumference 
\whose blossom had never expanded ; no sceds 


The River La Plate, or long red Potato, is not- 
ed for its fruitfuluess. A gentleman of this tewn 











raised the present season from two bushels and 
a peck, fifty bushels. ' 

The ground was broken up last year, planted | 
with potatos and manured very liberally. The pre- 
sent year it was not mapured at all. The potatos 
Were cut into one or two pieces ; one piece was 
planted in a hill and the eyes were carefully placed 
uppermost. ‘They were hoed as soon as they, 


were found in the fruit. 


excellent flavor, and expects several others in a 
few days. An apple tree of William Lamb’s in 
the same parish, is now in blossom. and a portion 
of the blossom set.—Vollingham Journal. 


Improvement of Candles.—A writer in Brewster’s 


The same gardener, on | 
‘the 14th inst., gathered a plate of raspberries of 





man mind ever possessed ; and that to such an 
intelligence were submitted the privilege of cloth- 
ling a world with organized bedies formed after its 
‘own conceptions, how comparatively miserable, 
| how destitute, would such a creation be! how un 

|like that which arose when “the evening and the’ 
lmorning were the third day,” when “ the earth. 


| brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after 


were up, and also afier they were about six inches Journal says he steeps the cotton wick in lime his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed 


high. Another person informs us, that he once 
raised over three pecks from one potato of this 
kind.—.. E. Farmer and Mech. Journal. 


From the American Farmer. 

THE BEECH TREE, 

Proof against the Electric Fluid. 

Mr. Sxinvyer.—The communication in your} 

paper upon the subject of the effects of lightning | 

upon cedar, or rather its non-effect, has induced , 

the following. I give you the facts so far as lam) 

able, and they may lead to some further observa- | 
tions, Which may result in usefulness. 


| 


water in which is dissolved a considerable quan- 
tity of nitrate of potasse, common nitre, or salt pe- 


j . ' 
|tre; by this means he secures a purer flame and | 


more superior light—a more perfect combustion is 


ensured—snuffing is rendered nearly as superflous | 
‘as in wax candles, and the candles thus treated do |‘ 


not “run.” ‘The wicks must be thoroughly dry 
before the tallow is put to them. 


Frem Drummond's First Steps in Botany. 


Much of the beautiful vesture, and of the end- 


less variety in the forms and colors of vegetables, 
Passing through some of the wilderness districts has been given for the express purpose of attract- | 


of Ohio during the last summer, in company with ing the admiration of man, and exciting him to 


a gentleman who had spent his life in the woods, their serious contemplation. 


This observation in- 


surveying and exploring, when a heavy thunder deed may be applied to every departinent of na- 


storm came up, and it was then observed by the ture. 
gentleman that we would try and find a beech tree|commonr beauty of form, colors, and polish, but lthe 
In the course of that the examination of them may enlarge the 
conversation it was stated that it was a common. field of intellect ? 


under which to take shelter. 


Why, for instance, have shells such un- 


opinion among surveyors and woodsmen, that the whelk is housed as safely in its simple residence 
beech possessed the quality ascribed to the cedar ; | of calcarecus earth, as that of the Nautilus Pomp- 
that one had never been known to be stricken by | ilius in a chambered palace, whose walls are like 
lightning, and that during the heaviest thunder) pearls und silver; and the shell of the limpet 
storms, they felt perfectly secure when they could | serves as well for protection, as the canopy of the 


/was in itself after his kind; and God saw that it 
| was good !” 


| The House of Representatives in New Hamp 
shire have passed a resolution that they will make 
ise of no ardent liquors at their boarding-houses 
during the present session of the Legislature. 

| A singular case is mentioned in the last volume 
lef the Medical Journal, of the complete restora, 
{tion of the hair of the head in a person who had 
‘become quite bald, by the use of a solution of sul- 
‘phate of copper in Freuch brandy. As the appli 
‘cation, when used only once a day, cannot be in 


jurious, it is worth a trial in case of baldness. 


| Salt water has been obtained in Susquehanna 
‘county by boring to the depth of 550 feet. It is 
‘thought that sufficient salt will be obtained from. 
spring to supply the country—50 gallons of 


| water afford one bushel of salt. 
The inhabitant of the common | -—— —--- 


Two wild turkeys were shot in the northern 
part of this town on Monday the 8th instant—one 
weighing twenty-three pounds and a quarter, and 
the other eighteen pounds and a quarter.—//amp. 
Gazette. : 
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THE LATE JUDGE PETERS. | gratitude from one of the most intelligent persons | good President ; may we not remember that ou: 

We have been fuvoured by the author with a of Lancaster ; who unhesitatingly ascribes to Mr. | early zeal, though short-lived, was salutary! Cat: 
copy of an Address delivered before the Blockley | Peters’ book on pluister, and his other agricultural | we not revive it? Let us try, if it be only to show 
nnd Merion Agricultural Society, on the death of essays, the merit of having produced a good part|our love for the man who first inspired it. Our 
their jute President, the Hon. Rrcuanp Peters. of the rich cultivation, for which thay eounty is opinions on rural matters ; our knowledge of agri 
iby Samvurn Breck, Vice President of the Society. so celebrated. But his rural labors were not con- | cultural facts, then so freely communicated, stan« 
We have seldom, if ever, seen an Obituary Dis- fined to the tilth of the ground ; to the mere va-'on record; we then possessed the attributes, a= 
course of more interest. It contains nothing florid, , riety of grasses, or alimental improvement of the well as the name, of an Agricultural Society.— 
fumid or exaggerated, but gives a sketch of the soil which produced them ; for we find him zeal- Those communications, evinced by their variety, 
principal events which occurred in the life of a ously employed, in mending by crosses, the breed | their practical meaning, their good sense, and uot 
man, who in every sphere of action to which his of sheep and other animals. ‘lo him was confid- | unfrequently, their novelty ; the rich fund of in- 
versatile talents introduced him, was highly and ed the care of the broad-tail Barbary rams, pro-| formation among us in the concerns of husband- 
justly distinguished. ‘The times which tried cured at Tuvis, by General Eaton. The Judge ry, and show how profitably it may be again em 
men’s souls,” tested his worth ; and Ins labors to’ placed them advantageously, and pressed on the ‘ployed. We have but to will it, in order to res- 
systematize and enlighten American Husbandry! farmers, by repeated written exhortations, the tore it to its former usefulness.” 
will be remembered with gratitude as long as sub- propriety of using thein. , ee ———-—_-— - 
sistence is derived from tillage, or the light of, In order to appreciate- properly the industry of (Irom the New York Farmer and Horticultural Repository 
science shall illumine the path of the practical | this gentleman, in treating on husbandry and mat- | bile oar aps in 
cultivator. ‘ters auxiliary to it, we must consult his volumin-| ON THE CULTURE OF THE NATIVE 

The following extract gives a concise view of ous communications, published in the Memoirs of'| GRAPE.—sy PROF. GIMBREDE. 
the benefits, which American agriculture has re- | the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. Take, for; It is said that every man owes something to 
ceived from the exertions of the worthy character instance, the first volume. There, we find him | the community in which he lives. As I admit the 
whose merits the AppREss was designed to com- discussing with his accustomed animation, and | truth of this obligation, it gives me pleasure to ad- 


¢memorate.—Eprror N. E. Farmer. ‘clear and elegant style, the following topics— ‘dress you on the subject of dmerican grapes and 
“We now approach, gentlemen, a period in the} On hoven cattle. | vineyards, 

life of our departed President, which brought us| On peach trees. | "The agricultural and moral interest of the coun- 

sto close intimacy with him. It was a long pe-| On yellow water in horses. ‘try seems to call for such information, and if | 

viod of wide-spread usefulness, in which he mov-) On gypsum. ; | tay be permitted to offer an opinion, the results 


ed almost without a rival. As a practical farmer, On the thickness, cement and materials of walls. | of my own experience and observations in Franee. 
Mr. Peters had from time to time communicated) On orchards. ‘and in this my adopted country, after a residence 
the results of the experiments made at Belmont, to, On coarse flour. lof twenty-six years, I shall deem myself happy if 
such of his neighbors as chose to profit by them;! On brown bread. ‘fT can give a useful example to follow. 

but he had not written much, if any thing, upon | (n the force of habit, as it relates to escutents. | I well know the many respectable opinions al 


agriculture, before the year 1797. His first pub- On new herbs and sbrubs appearing after firing , ready published on the subject, and therefore wish 
fication was then made, and contained a state- woods. to support by facts only, the feasibility of improv. 
ment of facts and opinions in relation to the use) On trench ploughing. ling your native grapes, and to help to counteract 
of Gypsum. ‘This pampliet circulated widely,| On hemlock for live fences. ‘the most injurious of all prejudices, namely, tha! 
and produced such a change in husbandry, by in-| Remarks on, and plan of, a stercorary. | you must plant your vineyards in America, with the 
troducing the culture of clover, and other artificial) On changes of timber and plants. | vines of the continent of Europe! and thereby tram 


grasses, as gave, we all know,a magical increase} On races of animals extinct. | ple under foct, and sweep off from the surface ot 
to the value of farms. Estates which until then| These numerous articles, so various in their) this highly favored land, with a culpable indiffer- 
were unable to maiutain stock, for want of winter | character, are, as I have said, contained in the | ence, some of the most valuable varieties, mavy 
fodder, and summer pasture, were suddenly ‘first volume, and are all copicusly and ably treat- bod them quite unique, with which the great God of 
frought into culture, and mace productive. For- ed by him. The succeeding volumes are no less | Nature kindly provided these United States. 
merly, ona farm destitute of natural meadows, no rich ia original essays on the science and art of| Allow me to say, that such facts as these are 
stock could be supported ; and even whore natu-| agriculture, from the same prolific pen. Perhaps, altogether uvreasonable,—and I therefore expect 
ral meadow existed, the barn yard was exhausted , it is not estimating the quantity of his labour too| much from your patriotic and scientific Associa- 
to keep up suflicient fertility, (in the absence of high, if we place it at one fourth of each volume ; | tion, in protecting and diffusing a true knowledge 
wrigation,) to feed a very few horses and black the quality of these productions, must be valued of your internal agricultural resources. [ cannot 
cattle, according to their wide circulation, and great pop- | pass unnoticed, the prevailing idea that the lands 
Such was the situation of our husbandry, for ularity. of vineyards are the southern and western States 
some years after the revolution. It is proper to This distinguished citizen, always vigilant in) 1 hope i shall be permitted to add, come and see 
advert to it, that we may understand the full ex- promoting objects of public utility, founded our!a flourishing one on the banks of the beaultful 
tent ef our obligation to the Judge. In the year Society, and presided over it from the day of its Hudson. Moreover, many who have attempted 
1770, he was shown the effects of gypsum on creation until his death. You, gentlemen, will to plant their vineyards in that section of our 
clover, in a city lot, occupied by Mr. Jacob Barge, one aud all, | confidently assert most readily and country, have abandoned it. 
wn the commons of Philadelphia. most gratefully bear witness to his constant solic-| I shall point out at some other time, the causes 
The secret of its powerful agency, eame from! itude for the advancement of the ebjects of our of their failure in this country. Every furmer 
Germany, where it was accidentally discovered. association. How often has he pressed us to at-| Wishing to cultivate vineyards, ought to know this 
Mr. Peters obtained a small quantity, which he tend to them! [is superior sagacity could discoy- fact, tuat in Europe there are not two counties, 
used successfully, and gradally promoted its con-| er a usefulness in labours, which we bad not be- sometimes not even two fields, that will ever pro 
sumption, until by his example, and his publica- fore thought important. When, at length, we duce the same reputable wine, planted with the 
tions, the importation from Nova Scotia alone, in-| yielded to his wishes, and consented to register same stock; and if planted here, you certainly could 
to the single port of Philadelphia, inereased to the thé occurrences on our farms, how much inform- | not expect to be more successful ; and if made 
enormous amount of fourteen thousand tons annu-, ation was elicited! The improvement derived | here with the vines of Europe, you could not call 
ally. This was before the discovery of that fossil | from this mutual examination, was acknowledged |it a real] American wine ; therefore, what I should 
m the United states. by us all. It is much to be regretted, that these |say would constitute a real American wine, would 
Inquire in the counties of Chester, Lancaster, | business-like meetings have been few and far be-|have a distinct character in the taste and flavor— 
and others around us, where clover is so benefi-,/ tween. But such as they were, and transient as|a pleasing variety for the table—a non-such, made 
cially cultivated, how much is due to that excel-| they now are, I dare refer to the records for proof with the bést varieties of the fox-grapes, improved 
lent man, for the great pains he took to extend of their solid worth. What, though they have been |by culture. Such wine would soon find its way 
the use of gypsum? On this subject, I very re-| followed by occasional listlessness, indifference, or |to Europe, and command a high price. 
cently transmitted to the Judge, a testimonial of | non-attendance, that bafiled the later efforts of our! On a subject like this, so important, and on 
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which volumes have been written, I know not/ his nervous grasp, ere Phwbus shows her golden! Hand engines.—On the 4th inst. the south wing 
re ’ = : 

where to stop my remarks, and can only hope to; face o’er the beachen forest ; for all the cold plod- | of the dwelling house of Joseph Strong, Esq. of 

awaken the public interest on their own resources | ding, head-working race of animals that sit in | South Hadley, was discovered to be on fire ; the 


and comfort. their chimney corners, with their arms folded, ar- 


Having made it an amusement this seven years guing with sage presumption, the importance of | 


past, to mure some of the native grapes, 1 have our National Legislature, enacting laws to encour- | 
obtained several very valuable varieties from my age them in their labors.” 
seedlings, and have also much improved others by 
culture. The nursery which I have at present at 
West Point, may enable me to plant two acres The Providence American states, that 325 car- 
next season. goes of lumber arrived at that port during the last 
I wish it to be perfectly understood, that I am year, from Maine, and were disposed of for cash. 
an advocate for some few of the varieties of the The town of Worcester, which formerly obtained 
Muropean grape in our gardens only for the table, its supply of lumber from Boston, now receives it 
in addition to the Isabella and a few others of this from Providence. The diversion of this impor- 
country, Which not only are good for the table, tant trade from Boston will be severely felt in the | 
hut are excellent to make wine. /metropolis. If this city sleeps much longer she 
Yours respectfully, | will be shorn of all her strength.—Salem Observer. | 


| 


THOMAS GIMBREDE. | 


DEW IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
We had a tent allotted to us for the night, and 
although it was double-lined, so copious are the 
dews of Egypt after sunset, that the water ran 
plentifully down the tent-pole. The vegetation of 
igypt, even the redundant produce of the Delta, 
js not owing solely to partial inundation from the 
Nile, or artificial irrigation. When we hear that 
rain is unknown to the inhabitants, it must not be 
supposed the land is on that account destitute of 
water. From all the observations we made dur- 
iug our subsequent residence, it seemed doubtful 
whether any other country has so regular a sup- 
ply of moisture from above, Even the sands of 
the desert partake largely of ‘ the dew of heaven,’ 
and in a certain degree of the * fatness of the | cask of the best Pico wine which he could find on | 
earth.’ Hence it is that we meet with such fre- ‘the Island.—Salem Observer. 
quent allusion to the copious dew distilled upon | ls abc, 2 ie eed 
Oriental territories in the sacred writings. Broth-; ‘The potatoe was at first positively proscribed | 
erly love is compared by David to ‘the dews of jn France. Baudin relates, that in his tirne, its! 
Hermon.’ The goddess of Judah is described as use was prohibited in Burgundy, because it was, 
‘dew’: ‘The remnant of Jacob shall be,’ it is said, supposed to generate leprosy ' Ie was chiefly 
‘in the midst of many people as a dew from the through the exertions of the celebrated chymist 
Lord’ — Tour in Egypt. ' Parmentier, that the prejudices of the French peo- 
, ‘nm ple against it were removed, and that it was/ 
brought into general use amoug them. Yet even, | 
,as late as the revolution, so littke were the valgar | 
reconciled to this species of food, that on Parmen- | 
| tier being proposed for some municipal office, one | 
of the voters futiously opposed him on account of | 
‘the share he had in their introduction—* He will | 
'make us eat nothing but potatoes,” said he “ for! 
it was he who invented them.”—Mechanic’s Uag. | 


LUMBER TRADE OF PROVID ENCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL | 
SOCIETY. 

The American Farmer gives a short history of | 
this Society. It was incorporated in 1792, and a 
. fund was subscribed amounting to 3984 dollars. 
Governor Gore was one of the contributors and 
gave 1000 dollars. Dr. Lettsom, of London, the 
celebrated philanthropist, gave ten guineas. The 
fund now amounts to 14000 dollars. The Socie- 
ty receive from the State, 600 dollars annually.— 
The amount of Premiums given by the Society, 
since the establishment of Cattle Shows, have av- 
eraged about 1200 dollars per year. 





In a notice} 
of the festival, given by the Society, it is stated, 
‘that Mr. Dabney of Fayal, has for the last four 
years presented, for the annual dinner, a quarter | 


' 
} 


REMEDIES AGAINST SEA-SICKNESS. 

Sea-sickness has puzzled more grave doctors 
than one. On the present occasion I had no oth- 
er resource than to submit to fate, and much good. 
it did me. ‘To the Countess, however, of whose 
health I had taken charge, and who [ understood, 
suffered considerably from sea-sickness, I admin- 
istered immediately before embarking, forty drops 
of Laudanum. She remained, during the whole 
of the passage, in her carriage, and declared to ine 
that not only she had not been ill, but that she had 
not even experienced the slightest of those appal- 
ling qualms which rob the cheeks of the most 
stout-hearted of their bloom, and unman us ail.— 
Assuming the state of the stomach during sea- 
sickness to be one of irritability, this happy effect 
of opium ean readily be understood. | again tried , 


The potato trade.—We sometimes tinid something 
a little amusing, as well as much that is instruc- 
tive, in the publie documents. Thus, among our’ 
articles of provisious exported from the United | 
‘States to Great Britain, in 1827, we tind teo bush- | 
els of potatos, which must have been excellent) 
ones, as they brought us the liberal sum of two 
dollars. 


4 . O xe other hand, we imported from) 
it on my return to England and with the same suc- | n the es i ; 


. ° ithe dominions of Great Britain, (mostly we pre- 
cess.—-Dr. Granville’s travels to St. Petersburgh. 1¢ dominions of Gres Aang Boel 
nt y \sume from Ireland,) no less a quantity than twen- 


RAIL ROAD FROM BOSTON. ty thousand eight hundred and ninety-two bushels | 
We copy the following remarks from the Ohio of potatos, of the average value of about forty | 
Sun. jceuts a bushel. Deduecting the two bushels we 
« As much as has been said on the subject of exported, for which we got two dollars, the bal- | 
Internal Improvements, and Home Industry, there | ance of the potato trade is greatly against us—no | 
is still room left, if not for TALKING, at least for | less, indeed, than twenty thousand eight hundred | 
poinc. We would not give one bright eyed, and jand sixty hushels, equal to eight thousand four | 
“brawny shouldered” fellow that is found whist- hundred and ninety seven dollars. 


ling in his fields with his axe or hoe swinging in| Brattleboro Messenger. | 
: i 


fof turnips, eabbages, potatos, &e. 


inside of the kitchen was soon all in flames, and « 
high wind blowing towards the main house, it 
seeincd impossible to save the buildings. Some 
land-pumps, or engines were then obtained and 
put in operation, and by the use of these the fire 
checked, and in a short time extinguished. These 
small engines undoubtedly saved the whole range 
of buildings from being destroyed by the devour 
ing element. The damage now sustained is only 
two or three hundred dollars. 

The utility of hand-engines for extinguishing 
fire has been fully demonstrated, and it would be 
well to bring them into more general use. They 


. ' . 
‘can be managed by females and children, and fire 


within a building, or on the roof, may be overcome 
in a few minutes by means of one of them and a 
few pails of water. They are useful also for wa- 
tering gardens, washing windows, &c. They are 
made by Mr. Holland, of Belchertown, Mr. Hor. 
ace Brainard, of Northampton, and probably by 
other mechanics.—Hamp. Gazette. 
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ECONOMY IN FEEDING CATTLE, 
There is a remarkable difference in cattle’s cat- 
ing straw when fresh threshed, and when it has 
been threshed several days. But if fresh thresh- 
ed straw is cut and mixed with hay of pretty good 
quality, and the whole sprinkled a little witha 
pretty strong solution of sult and water, and per 
mitted to lie in a heap for several days the mix- 
ture will improve in quality. 

Much chaff and straw thatis often thrown 
away, may with a little pains he made good fod- 
der for cattle, by being mixed with corn stalks 
eut with a machine, aud sprinkled with fine salt 
aud water, if the mixtore will bear wetting. The 
sweetness of the stalks and hay is imbibed by the 
chaff and straw, and the whole will make a com- 
pound very agreeable to cattle. ‘They should not 
however, be confined wholly to salted food, but 
have fresh messes a part of the time. 

When young animals are pinched for {food al 
an early part of their growth, or fed with such as 
is not of a sufliciently good quality, they never 
thrive so well, nor make so good stock after- 
wards. [tis said in Young’s Furmer’s Calendar, 
that “in the winter the yearlings should be fed 
with hay and roots, either turnips, carrots, potatos, 


'mangel wurtzel, or ruta baga, and they should be 


thoroughly well fed, and kept perfectly clean by 
means of litter. At this age it is matter of great 
consequence to-keep such young cattle as well as 
possible ; for the contrary practice will stop their 
growth, which cannot be recovered by the best 
sunmmer fuod. If hay is not to be had, good sum- 
immer straw must be substituted, but then the roots 
must be given in greater plenty and with more at- 
tention. ‘Po steers and heifers two years old, the 
proper feed is hay, if cheap, or straw, with baits 
Itis not right 
to keep yearling calves and two years old togeth 
er, because in general the younger cattle are, the 
better they must be fed.” 

When a farmer is apprehensive that he has too 
much stock for his fodder, it is best not to stint 
them in their allowance as much in the fore part 
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' ai : | 
as in the latter part of winter ; for cattle are more - 
liable to be pinched with cold in December and | 
January than afterwards when they become ha- 
bituated to rigorous weather. Advantage may 
also be made of browsing mere in the latter than | 
the fore part of winter, as the buds begin to swell 
and the twigs have more sap in them than in the 
early part of the season. 

Ifa farmer proposes to feed his cattle with po- 
tatoes or other roots, it will be better to give them 
but a small quantity at first, increasing it by de- 
grees as they become accustomed to that sort of 
food. It will, likewise, be better to give them a 
little every day than a large quantity once in three 
or four days or a week. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

One would not think that the excrements of in- 
sects could be objects of terror, yet so it has been. 
Many species of Lepidoptera, when they emerge 
from the pupa state, discharge trom their anus 
a reddish fluid, which in some instances, where 
their numbers have been considerable, has pro- 
duced the appearance of a shower of blood ; and 
by this natural fact, all those bloody showers, re- 
corded by historians as preternatural, and regard- 
ed, where they happened as fearful prognostics of. 
impending evils, are stripped of their terrors, and | 
reduced to the class of events that happen in the | 
common course of nature. ‘That insects are the | 
cause of these showers is no recent discovery ; for | 


| 


Sleidan relates that in the year 1553, a vast mul- | 
titude of butterflies swarmed through a great part 
of Germany, and sprinkled plants, leaves, build- 
ings, clothes, and men, with bloody drops, as if it 
had rained blood. But the most interesting ae- 
count of an event of this kind is given by Reau- 
mur, from whom we learn that in the beginning 
of July 1608, the suburbs of Aix, and a consider- 
able extent of country round it, were covered with 
what appeared to be a shower of blood. We may 
conceive the amazement and stupor of the popu- 
lace upon such a discovery, the alarm of the citi- 
zens, the grave reasonings of the learned. All 
agreed, however, in attributing this appearance to 
powers of darkness, and in regarding it as the 
prognostic and precursor of some direful misfor- 
tune about to befall them. Fear and prejudice 
would have taken deep root on this occasion, and 
might have produced fatal effects upon some weak 
ininds, had not Mr. Peiresst, a celebrated philoso- 
pher of that place, paid some attention to insects. 
A chrysalis, which he preserved in his cabinet, 
let him into the secret ef this mysterious shower. | 
Hearing a fluttering, which informed him that his 
insect had arrived at its perfeet state, le opened 
the box in which he keptit. The animal flew 
out and Jeft bebind it a red spot. He compared 
this with the spots of the bloody shower, and 
found they were alike. At the saine time he ob-| 
served there was a prodigious quantity of butter- 
flies, flying about, and that the drops of the mie 
raculous rain were not to be found upon the tiles, 
nor even upon the upper surface of the stones, 
but chiefly in cavities and places, where rain could | 
not easily come. Thus did this judicious observ-_ 
er dispel the ignorant fears which a natural phe-. 
nomenon had caused. 
Every one has heard of the death-watch, and, 
knows of the superstitious notion of the vulgar, | 
that in whatever house its drum is heard one of 
the family will die before the end of the year. 
These terrors, in particular instances, where they 


and is merely a call to its companion. 


to catch mosquitos. 








lay hold of weak minds, especially of sick or hy- | distinguish a Lythe from a Carabeus or Cetonia, 
pochondriac persons, may cause the event that is| both of which [ have found mixed with the form- 


supposed to be prognosticated. A small degree 
of entomological knowledge would relieve them 
from all their fears, and teach them that this 
heart-sickening tick is caused by a small Beetle, 
(Inobium tessellatum, F 


to entomology may therefore be rendered very 
useful in this view, since nothing certaiuly is more 
desirable than to deliver the humau mind from 
the dominion of superstitious fears, and false no- 
tions, which having considerable influence on the 
conduct of mankind are the cause of no smal! por- 


tion of eyil. 


But as we cannot well guard against the injur- 
ies produced by insects, or remove the evil, whe- 
ther real or arising from misconceptions respect- 
ing them, which they occasion, unless we have 
some knowledge of them; so neither without such 
knowledge can we apply them, when beneficial to 
our use. Now it is extremely probable that they 
might be made vastly more subservient to our ad- 
vantage and profit than at present if we were bet- 
ter acquainted with them. It is the remark of an 
author, who himself is no entomologist: “we have 
not taken animels enough into alliance with us. 
The more spiders there were in the stable, the less 
would the horses suffer from the flies. The great 
American fire-fly should be imported into Spain 
In hot countries a rewar¢ 
should be offered to the man who could discover 
what insects feed on fleas.” It would be worth 
our while to act upon this hint, and a similar one 
of Dr. Darwin. Those insects might be collected 
and preserved that are known to destroy the aphi- 
des and other injurious tribes; and we should 
thus be enabled to direct their operations to any 
quarter where they would be most serviceable ;— 
but this can never be done till experimental agri- 
culturists and gardeners are conversant with in- 


sects, and acquainted with their properties and, 


economy. How is it that the great Being of be- 
ings preserves the system which he has created 
from any permanent injury, in consequence of the 
reduncancy of any individual species, but by em- 
ploying one creature to prey upon another and so 
overruling and directing the instincts of all, that 
they may operate most, where they are most want- 
ed! We cannot better exercise the reason, pow- 
ers, and faculties with which he has endowed us, 





\ishes him with a good or bad article ? 
‘same observation may with still greater force ap- 
| ply to the dyer in his purehase of cochineal, since 
.) which lives in timber, |it is still more difficult to distinguish the wild sort 
Attention | from the cultivated. 


er, how can he know whether his druggist furn- 
And the 


| ‘There are,it is probable, any insects that night 
be employed with advantage in both these depart- 
‘ments; but unless entomology were more gener- 
‘ally studied by scientific men, who are the only 
persons likely to make any discoveries of this kind, 
‘than it has hitherto been, we must not hope to de- 
rive further profit from them. It seems more par- 
‘ticularly incumbent upon the professors of the di- 
‘vine art of healing to become conversant with 
‘this as well as other branches of Natural History : 
‘for not only do they derive some of their most 
‘useful drugs from insects, but many also of the 
diseases upon which they are consulted, are occa- 
‘sioned by them. ‘The prefit we derive from the 
'works of creation will be in proportion to the 
}accuracy of our knowledge of them and their pro- 
| perties. 
| TOMATO SAUCE. 

Peel about one dezen good sized Tomatos—put 
in astew pan, with about two teaspoonsfull of 
ibrown sugar, a little salt, some pepper, and about 
lone table spoonfull of flour from a dredging box, 
‘and a small piece of butter—stew slowly one hour 
land a half—(Do not add any water.) Some per- 
isons prefer pounded cracker instead of flour.— 
[Communicated in answer to Mr Glazier's inquiries 
last week.| 


} 





| l’rom the New York Statesman. 
HORTICULTURE. 

We have perused with a high degree of satis- 
‘faction the proceedings of a public meeting at 
Geneva, for the organization of an extensive Hor- 
ticultural Society in the western counties of New 
York, of which the subjoined notice from the Al- 
‘bany Argus is a correct abstract. 
‘officers our readers will recognize many gentle- 
'men of talents and high attamments, from whose 
“concentrated efforts results of great public utility 
‘may be anticipated. Never was there a wider or 
a fairer field opened for their transactions ; and 


/we congratulate the Society in this city, that a 


In the list of 


than by copying his example. We often employ , kindred association has been formed in the interi- 
the larger animals to destroy each other, but the | or of the state, between the members of which we 
sinaller, especially insects, we have totally neglect- | hope good fellowship and a cordial co-operation 
ed, Some may think, perhaps, that in aiming to; may exist. We will merely add, that the example set by 
do this, we should be guilty of presumption, and | the western counties, is worthy of wnitation in other 
of attempting to take the government and direc- paris of the state and country. : 

tion of things out of the hands of Providence ;—,| A number of gentlemen of the western counties 
but this is a very weak argument, which might | assembled recently at Geneva, and organised as 
with equal reason be adduced to prove that when |“ Zhe Domestic Horticultural Society of the western 


/rats and mice become troublesome to us, we ought | part of the state of New York.” The following of- 


not to have recourse to dogs, ferrets, and cats to ficers were appointed, viz.— 


t — at] 
: y . . . ! “4 
exterminate them. When any species multiplies Joun Greie, President. 


‘ther or do more than the Divine Will permits 


upon Us, So as to become noxious, we certainly , 


have a just right to destroy it, and what means 
‘an be more proper than those which Providence 
itself has furnished ? We can none of us go fur- 


aud He will take care that our efforts shall not be 
injurious to the general welfare or affect the an- 
nihilation of any individual species. 

Again, with regard to insects that are employed 
in medicine or the arts, if the apothecary cannot 


Daniel Kellog, Enos T. Throop, Abijah Miller, 
Isaac G. Ogden, Graham HU. Chapin, Abraham 
Dox, James Wadsworth, James K. Guernsey, Da- 
vid E. Evans, and Herman H. Bogert, Vice Prest- 
dents. 

Andrew Glover, Secretary. 
| Joseph Fellows, Treasurer. And 

William Kirkpatrick, David Thomas, Daniel L. 
‘Bishop, Charles W. Dey, Wm. H. Adams, Samuel 
E. Ellsworth, George Hosmer, Elisha B. Strong, 
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Jacob Le Roy, and Bowen Whiting, Committee of| —Horticulture.—The Philadelphia Jeanie lomaie, | 


Managers. ces an account of the late meeting of the Phila- 
The Society embraces the counties of Onon- delphia Horticultural Society, with the foliowing 


HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Splendid Bulbous Roots, &c. 

A further suppiy of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Gladiolus 
Snow Drops, Crocus, Star of Bethlehem, Jonquilles, Ranunc u- 
lus, Iris, Crown Imperials, Anemones, Crocus, &c. from 12 to 


° . | oe Zz * * ° . 
daga, Cayuga, Seneca, Tompkins, Ontario, Wayne, | judicious remarks on the importance of a good, 62 cts. cach. A very tew of the fiuest Hyacinths, dark and pat 


Yates, Monroe, Livingston, and Genesee; and | garden :—We take the opportunity, on placing be- 


the vice presidents and committee of managers | fore our readers an account of the proceedings 





are selected one from each of those counties.— | of a late meeting of the Horticultural Society, to 


Previous to the organization of the Society, an in- | say a few words in behalf of this meritorious in- 
itiatory discourse was delivered by Myaon Houtey, 
Esq. a copy of which bas been requested and ob- 
tained for publication. ‘T. D. Burraxy, Esq. was 


appointed to deliver the next address. 





blue, pure white, red, yellow, aud white with various eyes, at 


| $1 per root. 
Secds for the West Indies. 
Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading to the West 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 


| dening generally. 
| Sides being a serious loss. 


pee a hap . ; for that market, at from $410 85 per box.—Each box contains 
stitution. ‘Travellers and residents of obsery ation, | upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orna- 


have remarked the want of attention in the inter- | mental, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen garden.— 
ior of the United States, to horticulture and gar- Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in New Eng- 

he : : land, by the poand or bushel, all warrantied pure, aud of the 
This is a great blemish, be- 


growth of 1927. 
A house, having a| 


FYeld Peas. 


New Printing Press.—That “this is an age of productive, handsome garden attached to it, will) A consignment of XO bushels of Field Peas, from Vermont. 94 


improvement,” is in nothing perhaps more strong- | bring twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
ly verified than in the advances made within the| than one without a garden, and the property is 
But a short | that much more valuable. 
period has elapsed since the screw press was deem- | State, and see the importance of horticulture,even | B 
ed the only machine of practical utility in printing ;' in a pecuniary point of view, and, in addition, 
Numerous’ may have the luxuries of delicious fruits and veg- | 
substitutes have been invented, and great saving etables. | 


last few years in the art of printing. 


but it is now fast getting out of use. 


of time and labor effected. But we have heard 


of none in which these objects have been so thor- | 


oughly attained as in one lately constructed and 


now in successful operation in this village. It is Open state of the canal during the mild weather of 
the invention of an ingenious mechanic of this the last fortnight, although they had hundreds of 
place, and constructed for Messrs. Holbrook & | tous freight, which they were anxious to get up. 


Fessenden, who have spared no expense in bring- 


iug it to a comparative state of perfection. It is| can be more profitably employed in doing the bus- | 


moved. by water power, but may be carried by 
steam, horse, or otherwise, as may be most conve- 
nient. It requires the labor of two girls only to 
tend it, one to lay on and the other to take off the 
sheets. 

The construction is simple, and the machinery 
little liable to get out of repair ; it is also compact, 
occupying littke more space than the common 
hand press. The expense of this press, compar- 
ed with the facility of its operations and the reduc- 
tion of labor, is by no means extravagant, not ex- 
ceeding four times the cost of an iron hand press, 


while it does the work of more than two at one | 


quarter the expense, and in a superior style. 

We have always doubted the feasibility of con- 
structing a good press in which cylinders should 
give the impression, and believe that platens, which 


are used in the one under present notice, will al- | 


ways be necessary to give a clear and handsome 
impression. It iz also doubted whether much 
greater facility can be given to a platened press 


than is possessed by the above, which throws off 


about twelve sheets a minnte, which is as rapid as 
the sheets can safely be applied. 


Thus far we have stated what has been done 
understand | 


and is now doing every day. We 
however that Messrs. H. & F. have another press 
now constructing which wiil embrace some im- 


provements ; it is contemplated to remove the ) 


sheets by machinery, and thereby dispense with 
the laber of one hand, in which case the expense 
of printing will be yet farther reduced. 


Measures, we are told, are being taken to secure | 
the exclusive right to the above invention both in| 


this country and Great Britain ; and so fully sat- 


isfied are the proprietors (Messrs. Helbrook & Fes- | ume, and Fessenden’s New American Gardeuer, article Rhw- | 


senden & E. H. Thomas) of the superiority of their 
press, that they intend shortly to manufacture 
them for sale, of various sizes, suitable for news- 


papers or other work. They have our best wisb- | Gourgas of Weston ; selected for seed, of a uniform size, and 


es for success, as the public must necessarily be 
benefitted by every additional facility provided for 
the diffusion of knowledge.— Brattleboro Reporter. 


j cpenetinentanenpinenioniniy ——— 


} 
! 


more rent,‘ growth of 1827, in good order. They will be sold by the 
} tierce at $1.75 per bushel. 


Oat Meal, &c. 
Fine Oat meal! and Oat Flour, Hulled Oats, Hulled Barley. 


arley Flour, &c, for sale by the barrel or less quantity, direct 
we | from Stevens’ Milis, Vermont. 


Apply this to the whole | 


American Tree Seeds. 
| For sale, a variety of Seeds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &c 
-———_——— -- | mostly native American kinds, and suitable for sending to Eu 
Worcester Canal.—The inhabitants of Worcester rope, or for culuvation here. Price 25ets. a paper. They 

i oe . | were gathered by a gentleman familiarly acquainted with the 

and vicinity have derived but little benefit from the | o... expressly for us. ‘They will be sold by the single paper 
or packed to order, in any quantity. 
Also, Peach and Almond Stones, and many other valuable Fruit 
and Forest Tree Seeds for plauting thas fall, a catalogue of which 
may be had gratis at this place. 

New England Farmer Seed Store, 

No. 52 North Market Street—Boston. 


The reason is, that all the boats now on the canal, 


iness of the lower end of the route. We hope | 
our citizens will take measures to have a regular | ~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. — 
line of boats from this place early in the spring. — | —————- ——_ ~~~ — a 
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Worcester Spy. APPLES, best, 7 > - - barrel.) 3 00 3°75 
, : . aed | ASHES, pot, firstsort, - - + | ton. |122 60/125 09 
It is found in South Carolina, that a species of | Pearl, first sort, - + “ 1125 00!128 00 
“ Hemp,” similar to the Manilla, but rather more | oe acgag . ww, ee veer 10 po R - 
. © e | “ut, PSS, ° ad 7 ;vs ° } 
silky in appearance, can be obtaiued from the plant Cargo, No. 1, ‘ | “ | 850 900 
Okra, which abounds in that state. Cargo, No. 2, - - L* 13a te 
ns | BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, - |pound. My 16 
————————————— ee CHEESE, new milk, - - - | “ | YF 9 
Wanted Immediately, | Skimmed milk, -  - «{ @ § 
Six or eight Journeyman Chair Makers, at the Newburyport FLOUR, Paltimore, Howard-street, - [barrel 8 50) 8 G2 
Chair Factory.—Cash and the highest price given.—Apply to Genesee, - - - - | -“ | 800 8&§ 
athan Haskell, Agent for the Proprietors. _ Rye, best, - : : ¢< Eo re 
| Newburyport, Dec. 19. 1828. 3t , GRAIN, sai - - - - bushel. oe 7 
PT Seg Ue A I ONE a YO ma ff FT ee 70 
| Winter Keeping for Horses in the vicinity of Boston, | Barley, - - - + | “ | | 7] 
| Where the most faithful care may be relied on, may be had HOG'S cant § oy - - | “ 30, 3 
| on application to Major Samuel Jaques, Charlestown, or Mr. tr 4 or © LARD, first sort, new, pound. .| 9 
J. Niles, Schoo! Street, or to Mr. Russel!, Publisiier of the New a PA RIS nat ; . - | cask. | 85) sald 
| Ragland Farmer. An early application is desirable. re | PORE. clear, d 3 r a sa : ' lbarvel. - eal i % 
Garden and Field Secds. ont Ke . s “ = 13 25 
| ‘The Jarzest ecllection and variety of Garden, Field, ‘Tree and | SEEDS. Herd’s aim. . , 2 OO 1 5D 


- jbuslhel, 
Orchard Grass - ° ‘6 


5 

Herb Seeds to be found in New England, at wholesale and retail. ; 
Fow! Meadow, - - ° a | 400 

- 4 

5 

1 


The Seeds are all raised in this vicinity, expressly tor this Es- } 
tablishment, by careful and experienced growers, and nre war- 
ranted pure and fresh. Country traders supplied with boxes of | 
prime seeds, for the retail trade, on liberal terms. A pamphlet 


Rye Grass, - - - 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - 
Red ‘iop. - - - 


catalogue (2d edition) of our Seeds, Trees, &c. is published and “yoorthes Oe 7 : nound ps 
will be forwarded gratis to any one who wiil send for it. tt ‘Cg SA Oe Co ay ee | 4 
Orchard Grass Seed. Red Clover, (northern) = “ 1] 12 
A few more bushels of this valuable Grass Seed, mrowth of French Suger Beet, - ¥ Fe | 1 ww 
1828. Also, Lucerne, White Clover, Fow! Meadow, aud every Mangel Wurtzel, - - » 18 
other kind of Grass cultivated in New England. “ _ WOOL, Mer ino. full blood, washed, - ‘ 42 § 
| me 2 a Merino, full blood, nuwashed, ¢ 23) 28 
White Mulberry Seed. Merino, three fourths washed, $6 35) 40 
This day received, afew pounds of warranted genuine White Merino, half & quarter washed ‘6 33) 35 
| Muiberry Seed, raised in Coventry, Con. this season, and sav- | Native, washed, - + — = " 23; = ah 
| ed with care expressly for us—For sale by the !b. or ounce. Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | “ | 42) 47 
| Shallots for fall planting, Tree and Potato Ouiens. Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, | “ 48} 38 
Pulled, spinning, first sort,)  * 33) 37 


Roots of the Pie-Plant, or Tart Rhubarb. 
A large supply of the roots of the Rheum Undulatum, or Tart 


> PROVISION MARKET. 
| Rhubarb, or Pie-Plant, an excellent article for summer use. ' 4 é 


EEF, best pieces, - - - peund. 10) 12 


(See N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 290, and page 11 of this vol-| poRK, fresh, best pieces, ‘ ‘ 6 
} le h :, ~ x di | “ | 

| barb, tor its culture and uses.) The roots are in fine order for | yp 41, . a _ . ‘ M “ | 
transplanting this fall. Price 25 cts. per root | MUTTON, ‘a ‘ : 7 a. o| 10 
Seed Potatos. ree © ee Bre) Pen re + aes) ae 
| A few bushels La Plata or Long Red Potatos, raised by Mr | BUTTER, keg and tub, * : fs. 20 14) 16 
’ ump, best, - - . 1. * | | 20 

i. 6. t.5er es  % 
much improved as to their earliness, by the careful attention of | 14 a ae here a6 8 
Mr G. For sale at the ” ‘Redinn sean Se EEE ae - 
New England Farmer Seed Store, /POTATOS, — ae a ae) 
No. 52 North Market, Street—-Boston. | CIDER, laccording to quality,) - [harrel, 2 00) 3 00 
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MISCELLANIES. | many instances possess considerable property.— | ing. In the ordinary public houses, but one, anc 
a <== ===1 ~—s= | They have sub-agents or carriers, in number pro-\in others better supported, two of the daily, and 
THE INDEPENDENT FARMER. ‘portioned to the extent of their business. It is! perhaps one weekly paper are taken ; and it is not 
oe oe. Sareea ‘this class, (the carriers) who make their appear-| uncommon for the proprietors to advertise it on a 
1 may very truly be said ance at the various daily offices, at the hours of/sign in front of their houses—such for instance 
That his is a noble vocation, ‘publication, and, the moment the papers are re-|as “The Times taken in here,” or “The Morning 
Whose industry leads him to spread ceived from the press, purchase them at the coun-| Post, and British Traveller taken in here.” At 
ant even. ting house of the office, paying in ready money for these houses, to prevent any difficulties, the nices! 
He lives independent of all ‘the number they take. The papers are sold to etiquette is observed. Whoever first makes hits 
Except th’ Omnipotent Donor ; these agents or carriers at the original price of appearance asks for the paper, and to him it be 
Has always enough at his call, ‘seven pence sterling a paper by the quire ; but to, longs for the first reading 5 the person who asks 
And more is a plague to its owner enable them to make a living by their business, | for it next, receives it in his turn; the paper be. 
He works with his hands, it is true, the office counts out to them twenty-seven sheets | ing handed to the waiter by the person who first 
But happiness dwells with employment to the quire, thus giving them three papers above | read it, the momen the has finished ; and in this 
And he who has nothing to do ‘the nominal number, as their profit for selling on / Way it passes from one to the other in regular 
Has nothing by way of enjoyment. the quire. succession. yes 
His labors are mere exercise, ' All these carriers have their r6éutes for each | Regarding the routes edhemyerin coe each 
Which saves him from pains and physicians; daily as well as semi-weekly and weekly papers , Carrier has for selling papers, it may not ye aNss 
Then, Farmers, you truly may prize marked out, and beyond those limits they consid- | here to state, that such a district is considered as 
Your own as the best of conditions. er themselves as having no right to pass, each tnuch his property, as though he possessed a fee 
From competence, shar’d with content confining himself to his own district. simple right in it. Others will not dare to inter- 
Gen - as felicity springs, | ‘The moment the carriers obtain their papers, |fere with his op. engl Fo ag or if a » 
The life of a Farmer is bleut they go off at full speed, for the various public | be good ones, often sell for a large sum of money. 
With more real bliss than a king's. | places in their respective districts, from whence | This, however, is not so singular; as it isa fact, 


Se ‘the hundreds of public coaches, morning and even- | which is said to be well authenticated, that beg- 

ws, eaten, betinn Savon 00 cig Ae sat gear te one, 9 ing, depart for all parts of the kingdom. Here gars in London have frequently been known te 
Canning ae ne ava cen ear Ake bars (red they beset the passengers with “Buy the ‘Times, sell their right to beg in particular districts 

of his importunities, at length quieted him by sending the fol- | sir,’—“ Buy the World, madam,”—“ Buy Life in! Reporters. The porous employed as reporters, 

Jowing epigram— ' London, miss.” &c. in all keys, from the coarse, are, generally speaking, men of fine talents, but 

And Doctor do yoy really think Milsnnins ian of the ot man, to the firm voice many of them are of dissipated habits. It is as- 

111 pondhgarnabndns.cuupelmmegele lof the middle aged, and the treble tones of the tonishing to learn the facility which they acquire, 


"T’ would quite remove iny cough, you savy, - , it ¢ »Ssity. j y 
And drive my old compiaints away. youth. Others are besetting the strangers in oth. | by habit and weecesity, of taking Gown the debates 


: lt cured yourself—I grant it true ; ‘er quarters, whe are about to leave the metropo-_ in Parliament, or dressing up a spe’ ade. sind 
But then—'t was mother’s milk to you. lis by packets and steamboats. These carriers, for the press. During the sitting of Parliament i= 


by way of inducement for persons to purchase, their harvest. In the capacity of reporters a place 

a hl ’ P ‘ } ay 2 - - Ms ‘ . r . . 

Thomas Fuller, the historian, so well known for | often give a brief summary of the most interest- is assigned them in the gallery; and standing o1 
his quaint sayings and bright points, was one day 
riding with a gentleman named Sparrowhawk.— | ing that their journal contains the most authentic them, he turns an eye to the eagenter next him. 
The name roused his fancy, and he asked him: secounts. the very latest news, the fullest partieu- ‘and takes it from his minutes. They continue to 
what was the diflerence between “a Sparrow- | hit canes, matter whether it be a battle in Turkey sketch the debate till relieved by other reporters, 
hawk and an owl? “ Why, sir,” replied his com-| in whieh 50.000 men have been slain—a most attached to the same office, when they hurry off. 
panion, “the owl is fuller in the head, fuller in the | diabolical conspiracy discovered in Cato-street, in and correct their minutes at the office, place the 

vody, and fuller all over. | West End, or a trial in a court of law. Copy into the hands of the oe and = 

Other curriers are trudging their round among sent themselves again in the house, to relieve 
their customers, who pay for the paper on deliy- their substitutes. Other reporters attend to the 
‘ery: or, if they be well known and well establish- various courts, police offices, &c. gathering the 
ed, receive a limited credit. occurrences of the day or night. 

Notwithstanding the daily selling of papers is! In a dry time, when little foreign news is stir- 
more or less precarious, yet these agents not un- ' ring, the most trivial circumstances are worked up, 
frequently grow rich by their business, and, to by their superior talents, aided by faney and fie 
show how they acquire their wealth, we must be tion, to affairs of dreadful note, and always with 
permitted to tell the story. For instance, the pa- a heading calculated to arrest attention ; such as 
per is sold on Monday, to Mr. Goodfellow, the @ “Most unparalleled murder !”—* Extraordinary 

7 a 1 : ‘ : ce re oc Ep) « sde 99 T LPC Ee 
proprictor of the Goose and Gridiron, in St. Paul's: disclosure !”’—« Prightful accident! ”—*« Unpreced- 
Chureh-yard, for seven pence ; he wants it but a ented cruelty !”—« Wonderful escape !”—* Horrid 
day ; and on Tuesday he sells it to the carrier for | affair !”—and “ Most extraordinary leap!” &c. &c. 
four pence—the carrier, (by contract) furnishes it | An excellent story is told of an occurrence before 
to a second or third-rate house, at the price of a police magistrate, which the magistrate never 
sixpence—buys it again on Wednesday. for three | heard of before he read it in the papers. Acci 
| pence, and furnishes it to some small victualling-| dents and hair-breadth escapes are coined by doz- 
house the same day for four pence—buys it again | ns ; and instances of the shocking barbarity, acts 


Profitable ingenuity. —Two sweep boys wishing 
to go over Waterloo bridge, and having only a 
penny between them, determined to cheat the col- 
tector, by one getting into the sack, and his com- | 
panion to carry him across on his back. They! 
tossed which should be bagged, and the loser in 
a few minutes was on his companion’s back, and, 
passed through the gate as a bag of soot. The 
‘trick was discovered by a Bow-street parole, who 
communicated it to the gate keeper, and he hav- 
ing followed the boys, they confessed that it was 
for the want of a penny that had caused them to 
“bilk the gate.” The crowd immediately enter- 
ed into a little subscription, and in a short time a 
few shillings were raised and given to the sweeps, | 
who appeared nota little pleased at the issue of 
their comical incident. 


Deets dhe Sew Vock Adverticcr. on Thursday for two pence, and sells it on Friday ‘of great liberality, and astonishing feats are per- 
a ‘for three pence, to some low place of entertain- | formed with wonderful liberality, each story be- 
NEWSPAPERS IN ENGLAND. | ment—on Saturday he gets it or a penny half-/ing written according to the peculiar mood iu 


In London newspapers an advertisement making | penny, and then despatches it to the country at) Which the reporter may be in at the moment. 


ten lines, amounts to five dollars and ninety-four| half the original price of the paper, where it is | 





cents for three insertions. Ina New York paper read by dozens, It is in this way that the agents Gunpowder, §c. 
a . * - . ¥ c | . 9 . "W 
the price is only eighty-seven cents. }make their money, and in this way only that thou- | Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 2510 50 ets. per pound Shot Bas 


| Flints and Percussion Caps. 


» ‘The price of a daily London newspaper is seven | sands of persons in England get the reading of |" “Also, Alum Refined Salt Petre Blue Vitriol, &c. constant 


pence sterling, which is about thirteen cents. The | newspapers, which they could not otherwise en- ily for 8 Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street 
papers are sold by agents, who are the only per-|joy, were they under the necessity of paying full | BY F- COPEL nag 


. : . . ~ The Du Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality— 
sons known.to the proprietors as their customers. | price. For, be it remembered, the habit is not | wi marked “E. Copeland, jr. Basten,” on the healt of de 
This class of persons are respectable men, and in! there as it is here, we mean the habit of borrow- | cask tf March 14 


a 


‘ing contents of their respective papers, all claim- sitting together, should a sentence escape one ot 
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